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PREFACE 



Au. but the last three chapters of this book were written before the fateful 
days of August which saw Great Britain once more engaged in lighting 
for the liberties of Europe against a hateful military despotism. The 
splendid demonstration of Indian loyalty which the war has called forth 
should not blind the British nation to the fact that the work of building 
up our Empire in the East, so far from being finished, will inevitably 
grow more difficult year by year and demand more watchful care from 
British statesmen. 

It will certainly he impossible for Great Britain to continue to refuse 
India privileges which our ally, Russia, is willing to grant to her Asiatic 
subjects; and the problem of reconciling Indian aspirations with the vital 
interests of the Empire can only be Solved satisfactorily by avoiding the 
dangers into which we have drifted with regard to the government 
of Ireland. The root of the Irish difficulties ha9 lain in ignorance of 
Irish sentiment and Irish history. Similar causes will sooner or later 
produce similar effects on a far larger scale in India. It is therefore that 
1 believe myself to be fulfilling a patriotic duty in endeavouring 'to remove 
the misconceptions of Indian civilisation which have so largely governed 
Anglo-Indian policy. It is good to remind ourselves how history is 
repeating itself— that our Indian comrades-in-arms arc of the same stock 
as those who fifteen hundred years ago were fighting on Indian soil the 
same battles for liberty and for Aryan civilisation against those who, like 
the modern Huns, knew no right but might, as we arc fighting together 
in Europe to-day. It is good for us to know that Indian civilisation is 
a branch of the same tree which we are proud to call our own. And this 
very feeling of comradeship makes it imperative for us to try to under- 
stand the political and social ideals which India herself has cherished for 
so many centuries, rather than impose upon her those which we, from our 
Western experience, judge to be best for her. 

Great Britain could grant India no greater boon than the restoration 
or reconstruction of her ancient Aryan constitution. None would accord 
better with Indian popular sentiment or do more to strengthen the ties 
of Imperial unity. 

The present volume is supplementary to my "Indian Architecture: 
its Psychology, Structure, and History," which dealt with the Muhammadan 
and British periods, but it has a wider scope as a study of the political, 
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social, religious, and artistic aspects of In da- Aryan civilisation,;!* revealed 
in the ancient and medieval monuments of India. For the chronological 
and statistical framework of it I Have mostly used the data furnished by 
such well-known authorities as Professor T. W. Rhys Davids’" Buddhist 
India," Mr. Vincent Smith's *■ Early History of India," and Dr Barnett’s 
"Antiquities of India." The interpretation of Indian history and mytho- 
logy through the reading of the symbolism of Indian art is my own, and 
my authorities the architecture, sculpture, and painting here illustrated. 
If my reading is wrong, my critics will convict me of error from the same 
sources. 

The reasons for rejecting entirely Fergusson’s classifications of styles 
and some of the chronological estimates which have hitherto been adopted 
by all archeologists arc stated in the text. Owing to the fact that for 
the last fifty years archeological research in India has been conducted 
entirely on the lines laid down by Kergusson, it has been sometimes 
difficult for me, not having had the opportunities of collecting material 
for myself which officers of the Archeological Survey of India enjoy, 
to give a sufficiently clear demonstration of various statements. The 
position of unquestioned authority which Frrgusson’s works have hitherto 
obtained lias unfortunately had the effect of preventing the collection and 
publication of much material which would demonstrate the fallacies of his 
theories ; but I have not the least doubt that a great deal more will be forth- 
coming when the clues I have given are carefully followed up. In the 
meantime I must content myself with making the most of the material 
at my disposal. At some future time I hope to be able to deal with the 
subject more effectively in every respect. 

1 have to acknowledge the valuable assistance rendered me by the 
Secretary of State for India in granting me permission to use illustrations 
from official publications. In etymological questions Professor T. W. 
Rhys Davids and Mr. F. W. Thomas have freely given me the aid of their 
accomplished scholarship. Dr. J. II Marshall, C.I.E. (Director-General 
of the Archaeological Survey of India), Mr. Abanindro Nath Tagore, C.I.E., 
Mr. Nanda Lai Bose, M. Victor Goloubcff and the Editor of L'Ari 
Dtcoratij, Paris, have helped me much with the illustrations. I am indebted 
to Mr- Ratan Tata for placing at my disposal reports on the excavations 
now in progress on the site of Pfltaliputra, and to Mr. Murray for allowing 
me the use of blocks from Fergusson’s works. Messrs. Johnston & Hoff- 
mann, Calcutta, have permitted me to reproduce one of their copyright 
negatives, and I have to thank Mr. J. Marshall for some useful references. 

E. B. H. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Once upon a time a Botanist, very learned but with rather 
defective eyesight, went travelling in far-distant lands. And 
he came to a great primeval forest with lordly trees, to whose 
branches many kinds of creepers and curious plants were 
clinging. Wishing to know what kind of trees these were, he 
began to gather the leaves and flowers of the creepers and 
parasites which had intertwined themselves with the branches, 
without noticing that they were not the real growth of those 
great forest trees. And he brought them home and dried them 
carefully, gave them long I^atin names, and sent them to other 
men of science as leaves and flowers of the very rare and 
curious trees which he had found. So he became famous as a 
great discoverer. 

But soon afterwards another traveller, not learned but 
loving the beauty of the forest, went the same way and saw 
the same lordly trees. And at first he too thought he had 
never seen such trees before ; but, looking at them closer and 
pulling the creepers and undergrowth aside, he saw that the 
trees were really of the same species as those which grew in 
his native land — such as the oak, chestnut, the elm and ash 
tree— only in a tropical climate they grew larger and more 
luxuriantly. The Botanist, w'hcn he heard of this, smiled 
scornfully and said : " That fellow- knows nothing about trees. 
Did 1 not examine every branch and give the trees their proper 
names ? Of course, the leaves and flowers I took were of the 
creepers and parasites ; but the trees themselves arc rotten and 

«* 
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useless. The forest should be cut down, so that the soil may 
be ploughed and used for growing things that are useful and 
good for food." 

And the King who ruled over all those lands, wishing to 
know the truth, for he was building a new city and wanted 
good timber for it, sent some of his servants who were learned 
in forest lore to inquire into the matter. And they came back to 
the King and said : " It is true, O King, that these trees are of 
the same kind as those we have always used for building in our 
country: they are very old, but sound and fit for use. The 
forest should not be cut down, for if the parasites, creepers and 
undergrowth which are spoiling the trees arc removed, the 
forest will be of great value to the State and give good timber 
for building many cities.” What the King did belongs to 
another story ; but as he was a good and wise King, I do not 
think he had the forest cut down as the Botanist advised. 

I must leave the interpretation of the parable to my readers. 
The present work only deals with city building incidentally, 
as part of a much greater subject — the history of the civilisation 
introduced into India by the Aryan race and its relation 
to empire-building. It does not profess to give more than 
an outline of its fundamental ideas. The materials dealt 
with are mainly those furnished by the ancient and medieval 
monuments of India— an open book for those who can read 
it, but one which has remained closely sealed for Europeans 
even to the present day. Fergusson, in his great pioneer 
work, "The History of Indian and Eastern Architecture," 
made an attempt to interpret it at a time when the diffi- 
culties of the subject were immeasurably greater than they arc 
now. It says much for his genius as a historian that he seized 
at once the great cardinal truth stated so admirably in his 
introduction— one that cannot be repeated too often : "Archi- 
tecture in India is still a living art, practised on the principles 
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which caused its wonderful development in Europe in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries; and there, consequently, and 
there alone, the student of architecture has a chance of seeing 
the real principles of the art in action. In Europe, at the 
present day, architecture is practised in a manner so anomalous 
and abnormal that few, if any, have hitherto been able to shake 
off the influence of a false system and to see that the art of 
ornamental building can be based upon principles of common 
sense ; and that when so practised the result not only is but 
must be satisfactory. Those who have an opportunity of 
seeing what perfect buildings the uneducated natives of India 
produce, will easily understand how success may be achieved ; 
while those who observe what failures the best educated and 
most talented architects in Europe frequently perpetrate, may 
by a study of Indian models easily see why this must inevit- 
ably be the result. It is only in India that the two systems 
can be seen practised side by side — the educated and intellec- 
tual European failing because his principles arc wrong, the 
feeble and uneducated native as invariably succeeding because 
his principles are right." 

Fergusson did not always rise above prejudices which are 
as strong now as in his own day, and the keynote of his writings 
on Indian art was that “ it cannot, of course, be for one moment 
contended that India ever reached the intellectual supremacy 
of Greece or the moral greatness of Rome." But, making 
allowances for this, the statement quoted above is as profoundly 
true in every respect now- as when it was written over fifty years 
ago. If Fergusson’s followers had taken it for their starting- 
point, they might have added much to our knowledge of one of 
the most important chapters of the world's history. But with 
a blindness characteristic of imitators they have quietly buried 
with his bones the one vital truth which illumines Fergusson’s 
pages, and have only taken for their texts the fallacies which 
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Fergusson, if he had lived in the present day, would have been 
the first to reject— his classifications of " styles." The history 
of Indian architecture has therefore remained where Fergusson 
left it— not a history of Indian life, but a Museum of Anti- 
quities wrongly labelled. 

" Bureaucracy to me in India," said a distinguished his- 
torian of English politics, formerly Secretary of State for India, 
"is a great and splendid machine performing the most difficult 
task ever committed to the charge of any nation. Show me 
where it fails— no sensible man would hold it perfect in every 
respect — show me from day today any point where bureaucracy 
has been at fault, and do you suppose I will not show my 
resentment at the fault and will not do all I can to remedy it 

There is much food for reflection in the fact that the 
abiding cause of the failings — such as they are— of bureaucracy 
in India has always been, and still is, its complete ignorance of 
Indo-Aryan history — the only history of India which really 
matters. It is an axiom in British Imperial administration to 
trust the man on the spot. In India he is the District Officer, 
the eyes and ears of the Government of India, dispensing 
British justice under the village banyan tree. His knowledge 
of India is certainly extensive and peculiar — only his India is not 
Aryan India. It is aboriginal or prehistoric, Muhammadan 
India, and the India of the Government files. The India which 
counts most in history, Aryan India, is not on the file, and 
under these circumstances the District Officer would be more 
than human if he knew much of it. 

It might be supposed that the educated Indian, born in an 
Indian village, must know his India if any one does. But neither 
is his point of view, as a rule, Indo-Aryan India. He does not 
read the open book of Indian art for himself— he trusts to the 

‘ Mr. John Motley, M.P. (Lord Motley of Blackburn), The Tines Parliamentary 
Report, Kcb. I, 1908. 
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Anglo-Indian interpretation of it. He learns his history mostly 
from official text-books, and if he is an official, from the Govern- 
ment files. 

A bare recital of the historical fallacies which form the 
basis of European histories of India would fill a large volume, 
and the omission of essential facts another one. Perhaps one 
illustration will be sufficient. In the Session of 1913 the Under- 
Secrctary of State for India, when presenting the Indian Budget to 
Parliament, explained that the chief difficulty of British govern- 
ment in India lay in the fact that the great mass of the people 
" still lived in the fifth century a.d." These words may express 
a profound historical truth, but only when taken in a sense the 
very opposite of that which they were intended to convey. 
Mr. Montagu wished to paint a picture of the Cimmerian 
darkness in which the Indian masses dwelt, but not to revive 
memories of the time when Indo-Aryan civilisation reached 
its zenith ; when Vikrdmaditya, the hero of Indian romance 
and legend, had saved the liberties of Aryan India from the 
savage barbarians who were ravaging Europe; and when 
Indian culture was the inspiration of the civilised world. An 
impartial historian might well consider that the greatest 
triumph of British administration would L>e to restore to India 
all that she enjoyed in the fifth century a.d. 

Many explanations have been given of the causes of Indian 
unrest, but none seem to take into account that which has 
always been the great disturbing cause in the history of India. 
It has never been a racial question. India has been as happy 
and contented under Scythian or Mogul rulers as under those 
of Aryan race. It has not been a religious question, for no 
people have been more open-minded in religious thought than 
Indians. But ever since the Aryans made India prosperous 
and content with the wonderful organization of their village 
communities and the splendid culture which grew out of them, 
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those who have tampered with it, knowingly or ignorantly, have 
had to meet the active or passive resistance of all — to whatever 
race or sect they might belong who had learned to love the 
freedom of Indo-Aryan institutions. 

It may seem paradoxical to those who have been taught as 
schoolboys that the basis of Indian polity has always been what 
is called "oriental despotism," to speak of India as a land of 
freedom. " Oriental despotism " is one of those historical 
fallacies upon which British administrators of India are nur- 
tured. Of despotism like that of Imperial Rome, or of the 
Greek Tyrants, there are very few recorded instances in Indian 
history, either before Muhammadan times or after. One was 
the Hun king, Mihiragula, but his tyranny was short-lived. 
His freedom-loving Aryan subjects rebelled and escorted him 
beyond the confines of India. Aurangzib was a tyrant of 
the Western pattern. He threw I ndia into chaos and shattered 
the Mogul Empire. 

There were two things which most impressed the Greek 
Megasthenes in what he learnt of Indian politics as ambassador 
at the Court of Chandragupta Maurya— first, that "it was a great 
thing in India that all Indians were free," and, secondly, that 
the power of Indian kings was restrained by the " Five Great 
Assemblies " of the people. Taking into consideration that the 
Indian franchise was the franchise of intellect, not of wealth or 
physical force, and that it was limited to those who wore the 
sacred thread, i.e. the three highest castes and skilled craftsmen 
attached to the temple service, India, down to the time of 
Aurangzib, probably enjoyed as much political liberty as any 
European country before the eighteenth century. Evidently 
the Indian system of serfdom seemed to Megasthenes like free- 
dom compared with the hclotage of Greece, and at its worst it 
may be questioned whether it was more cruel and tyrannical 
than the feudal system of Europe. 
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It is true that Indo-Aryan liberty was not of the crude 
Western type represented by the formula " Libertd, Egalitrf, 
Fratcrnitd.'‘ It was liberty for every man, whether king or 
peasant, to follow his own Dharma — the Dharma being that 
which long tradition and the wisest of Aryan law-givers, who 
knew Indian history and the Indian people, had taught every 
man within the Aryan pale to regard as his duty to God, the 
State, his household, and himself. And the constitution which 
preserved this fine ideal of liberty was the Aryan miniature 
Republic, with its Council of Five, which was the political 
unit of Indo-Aryan Government. 

The Dharma of Indian Emperors and Kings was to main- 
tain this constitution. Those who did so were honoured as 
Aryans, whatever their race or religion might be. Those who 
trampled it underfoot, even those of the purest Aryan stock, were 
written down in Indian history as Mhlechchas— barbarians, 
and enemies of God and man. The Kshatriya warriors fought 
for this freedom — not merely for their cattle and pastures— as 
valiantly as their Western brothers fought at Marathon. No 
people were more willing to accept alien rule under these con- 
ditions. The Rajputs who defended Chitor heroically against 
Akbar, believing him an enemy of Aryan traditions, built him 
a throne as Vishnu’s Vicegerent on Earth 1 when they knew 
him as their friend ; and the Mogul dynasty had no more staunch 
and devoted adherents so long as it remained true to its 
Dharma. 

The history of India is the history of Aryan institutions, 
traditions, and culture. But what does the Anglo-Indian 
historian say about them ? He digs up the names of forgotten 
dynasties — of those who failed in their Dharma— but the 
"Imperial Gazetteer of India,” in its summary of Indian 

' In (he DMn-l-KhAs at Fatehpur.SIkrL Sec “ Handbook to Agra and the Taj.* 
by the author (Longmans). 
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history, docs not even mention the Aryan village community. 
Indo- Aryan history has dropped off the official files. The 
same authority declares that there is little Indian sculpture 
to be called art after the fourth century a.d. Similarly in its 
history of Indian architecture, all of Fcrgusson's archaeo- 
logical categories of " styles " are cited as he arranged them, 
but the one vital truth which he told in his history — which 
should be written up in every Public Works Office and inscribed 
in letters of gold over the doors of Indian universities — that 
the Aryan tradition of building is still a living art in India— is 
suppressed. 

Anglo-Indian bureaucracy is indeed a great and splendid 
machine, but the familiar proverb, Humannm cst errare, is 
not yet written in its code. Sir George Birdwood, who for 
thirty years kept the conscience of the India Office in artistic 
matters, revealed the true spirit of bureaucracy when he 
declared that Fcrgusson had fixed “ past all gainsaying" 1 the 
classification of Indian styles of architecture. Any official, 
unless he be of the highest rank, who impugns the accuracy of 
Indian history, as it is written officially, is viewed with sus- 
picion and risks his prospects in Government service. My 
first venture on that desperate enterprise was to question 
the theory, asserted in official handbooks and propagated by 
Government museums and schools of art, that India never had 
a " fine art." This suggestion was received with mild surprise 
and scepticism, for the highest medical authorities had said that 
Indian artists were totally ignorant of anatomy and perspective. 
But as art teaching is never taken very seriously by British 
statesmen, it was not considered a very dangerous doctrine. 
So after many years Indian fine art has at last been put on the 
official file, and Mr. Abanindro Nath Tagore's recent discovery 
that India has a very perfect and practical system of artistic 

1 “Journal of the East India Association," January 1913, p. it. 
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anatomy ' — more practical than that which is taught in Western 
academies— has finally disposed of the old European miscon- 
ceptions of that subject. Yet Western anatomy and perspective 
are still taught in Government schools as the correct formula? 
for art education in India. 

With greater rashness I called attention in 1901 to another 
error in the summary of the District Officer’s knowledgeof India, 
the statement in the then current edition of the " Imperial 
Gazetteer" that "the greatest industry in India, after agriculture, 
is the spinning and weaving carried on in power-loom mills." 
I showed, by facts and figures taken from the census of India, 
that this industry was of infinitely less economic importance to 
India than one which was omitted altogether from official statis- 
tics of industry, although carried on under the eyes of every 
District Officer — the village hand-weaving industry. That 
brought me into departmental disgrace at once. Only a senti- 
mentalist and idealist would think of mentioning an industry 
which was moribund and doomed to disappear before the march 
of Western progress. What did 5,000,000 village hand-weavers 
matter when 350,000 coolies were working the latest Western 
machinery in the mills of Bombay and Calcutta ? However, 
as the result of my indiscretion, during the last thirteen years 
some knowledge of the economics of Indian village life has been 
slowly trickling on to the official files. 

Two years ago I made another offering at the shrine of 
Truth by calling public attention to the work of the living 
Indian master-builder, whose existence is ignored by the "Im- 
perial Gazetteer." Departmentalism became seriously alarmed. 
He was not on the file— the District Officer had not seen him. 
He must be extinct, for Sir Lepcl Griffin, K.C.S.I., when Agent 
to the Governor-General for Central India, had written that 

' “Some Note* on Indian Anatomy,” by Atanindro Nath Tagore, C.I.E. Published 
by the Indian Society of Oriental Art. Calcutta. 
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" the love for and practice of noble and beautiful architecture 
seems to have died out of India previous to the advent of the 
English."' Official experts said he was a figment of my imagina- 
tion. And so he remained officially, until last year the Report 
of special investigations into the conditions of modern Indian 
architecture, undertaken at my suggestion before the question 
of the building of the new Delhi came into the arena, was pub- 
lished. The inquiry, though admittedly only a very superficial 
one, had proved that, so far from exaggerating the facts, I had 
understated the capacity of the modern Indian master-builder; 
for besides a quantity of fine building work in many different 
parts of the north of India, the Report revealed the fact that, 
under favourable conditions, Indian master-builders can build 
as well as, and better than, their forefathers did in the days of 
Shah Jahan. For in the very district which was Sir Lepel 
Griffin’s field of observation, a mosque larger than the famous 
jami' Masjid of Delhi, and. so far as it is completed, a finer 
work of art, is now in progress, designed and carried out 
entirely by Indian craftsmen. 

Departmentalism, w ore suo, of course will belittle the 
importance of the revelation, as it did in the case of the hand- 
weaving industry ; but the living Indian master-builder is now 
on the official file, though only as a "controversial subject" — 
for departmentalism is still incompetent to weigh artistic 
evidence, however convincing it may be to those who are able 
to do so. 

Just as an Act of Parliament, however bad it may be, is 
law to all good citizens until it is amended or repealed, so the 
Indian Public Works system of building, based only upon 
inefficiency, ruinous to Indian craftsmanship and otherwise 
economically vicious— equally bad in art and science— will be 
defended by officials, as good officials, until the order is given 

1 Preface io " Famou* Monuments of Central India." 
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to revise it. By the irony of fate, it seems quite probable that 
the deus ex mac hind who will secure this long-deferred reform 
for India will be the English craftsman who is now in revolt 
against a system which, as Ruskin said, makes him the most 
pitiful form of slave — a mere machine with its valves smoothed 
with heart's blood instead of oil, when he might be a living, 
progressive, and happy human being.' 

In questioning the soundness of the historical basis upon 
which the statecraft of the British Raj is built, I am now ven- 
turing still further into the depths. The Indo-Aryan village 
community, which has dropped off the Government file, was 
many years ago a very thorny question. The agents of the 
East India Company were the first European officials to come 
into direct relations with the political organisation of Aryan 
India, so far as it had survived the chaos which followed the 
disruption of the Mogul Empire. It occupied the close atten- 
tion of British officials until long after the events of 1857 
brought India under the direct control of the Government of 
Great Britain. But during all the years it remained on the 
Government file, it was only regarded from one standpoint — 
the collection of revenue. The officials who occupied themselves 
with the subject knew as much, or as little, of Indian political 
history before Muhammadan rule as they do now. The religion 
and culture of the people they were dealing with were even less 
understood. Hinduism was to them an idolatrous superstition 
which all good Christians must wish to uproot, though as 
officials it was expedient to be tender with the feelings of the 
heathen. Indian art seemed strange and wonderful in its 
heathen way, but wholly incompatible with the ideas of decent, 
cultured, Christian gentlemen. It never occurred to them that 
the very institution with which they were tampering in a British 
businesslike way (and only with an eye to business) was the 
1 " lectures on Architecture and Painting," p. t j8. 
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most sacred thing in India — the fountain head of all her culture 
and religion, that its plan was built into the fabric of Indian 
temples, and that its daily life and very name were consecrated 
in Indian religious ritual by the tradition of five thousand years. 

And it has never since occurred to Anglo-Indian historians 
that the great upheaval of 1857, when Hindu and Musalm.ln 
joined in a desperate effort to overthrow the British Raj, prob- 
ably had its root cause, not in greased cartridges, but in what 
seemed to the British official purely a matter of business. Or 
was it a mere coincidence that the years immediately before the 
Mutiny were those in which the agents of the East India 
Company were most active in dealing with this question, and 
when the effects of their activities were most keenly felt? 

The net result of the organisation of Anglo-Indian adminis- 
tration effected since 1857 is that British officers, giving up 
their lives to India, working honestly and whole-heartedly for 
her good, according to their lights, rarely come into touch with 
Indo-Aryan civilisation except in the process of uprooting it, in 
which most of them arc engaged. And the political reforms 
of recent years, from the grant of municipal self-government to 
the establishment of Legislative Councils, have been conceived 
in the same profound ignorance of the Indian point of view 
with which the art which reveals the people’s innermost soul 
has been always regarded. Is it necessary to look further for 
the cause of Indian unrest? Is not that unrest merely a 
symptom that the ancient spirit of India— which by the law of 
heredity runs in the blood of every Indian man, woman, and 
child, though they may be unconscious of it — reviving under the 
benign influence of the pax Britannica, is beginning to reassert 
itself ? If so, arc legislative machines of Western pattern, con- 
structed with a total disregard of Indian conditions, likely to 
allay Indian unrest, or to add fuel to the fire ? 

The fact that Indians who come into closest touch with 
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Europeans like these machines, just as they like gramophones, 
pianolas, oleographs, and other mechanical devices, may be 
taken too seriously. The renaissance of Indian culture, of 
which there are many evident signs, is indirectly the effect of 
British administration. It might become its greatest strength, 
if instead of the pinchbeck Imperialism and spurious Nation- 
alism which are now so rampant everywhere, a wiser policy 
informed by the sympathetic study of Indian history and 
Indian traditions ruled the Councils of the Empire. At 
present both Anglo-India and Nationalist India are equally 
out of touch with the spirit which has ruled India for five 
thousand years, and still remains unaffected by two centuries 
of contact with Western materialism. If Anglo-India or the 
Calcutta University had awarded a prize for literature, open 
to the world, neither would have discovered a Bengali poet. 

Lord Curzon at the end of his Viceroyalty, in an eloquent 
speech, declared that the highest aim of the Government of 
India was and had been the interest of the Indian peasant. 
That must be taken to be more a matter of intention than of 
achievement, otherwise the interest of the Indian village would 
have been considered before the interest of the town and city; 
the interest of the handicraftsman before the interest of the 
mill-owner; village culture before town culture; and the 
restoration of the real Constitution of India — the most perfect 
organisation of village life the world has known— would have 
been considered before the grant of Western forms of govern- 
ment which neither satisfy Indian aspirations nor are adapted 
to the genius of Aryan civilisation. 

The Anglo-Indian argument against the extension of self- 
governing powers to the people of India is the so-called 
“illiteracy" of the Indian masses— another of the fallacies 
arising from the misapplication of Western standards to 
Eastern conditions. A people who have for thousands of 
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years handed down an oral tradition of the highest philosophy 
and the finest literature are not illiterate; though they use not 
pen and ink, they are not less cultured or intelligent than the 
majority of those who enjoy the franchise in Western countries. 
But when their own instruments of culture are taken from 
them, and replaced by others which they cannot or w ill not 
use, they tend to become illiterate and uncultured both in an 
Eastern and Western sense. The Anglo-Indian pedagogue 
has been sterilising Indian soil, so that he may plant in it 
seeds of a Western culture which will not grow. The Anglo- 
Indian statesman digs up the roots of Indian civilisation and 
expects to maintain law and order upon principles totally 
foreign to the Indian mind. The Indian masses arc unfitted 
for Western forms of self-government, and will remain so as 
long as the British Raj endures ; but they are not unfitted for 
self-governing functions which their fathers (and mothers) 
exercised for countless generations while the British Raj was 
yet unborn. 

The study of Indo-Aryan civilisation throws much needed 
light upon another vital question — Indian religion. Christi- 
anity will not suffer by a sympathetic attitude towards Indian 
religious convictions. Can the Christian teacher who regards 
his duty otherwise be said to be fulfilling his Masters mission 
in the Vineyard where Christ Himself laboured ? It is a fatal 
misconception to consider Aryan India as idolatrous or poly- 
theistic. No religion has been more careful to discriminate 
between the Symbol and the Reality behind it than that which 
has been taught by Indo-Aryan teachers; and if its principles 
have not been fully understood by the masses of the people, 
can it be said that Christianity has been more successful in 
this respect in its own special field? But that the teachings 
of Aryan India have been far more successful than is generally 
supposed is proved by a remarkable paragraph in the Indian 
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Census Report for 1901, one of those flashes of insight which 
occasionally appear in Anglo-Indian records. The Census 
Commissioner had asked the Superintendents to make special 
inquiries into the actual beliefs of the ordinary man, his 
standards of right and wrong, and his ideas of a Supreme 
Deity. The result is summarised in the words of Mr. Burn, 
I.C.S., one of the Superintendents, as follows : 

" The general result of my inquiries is that the great 
majority of Hindus have a firm belief in One Supreme God, 
called Bhagwan, Parameshwar, Islnvar, or Narain. Mr. Baillie 
made some inquiries which showed that this involved a clear 
idea of a single personal God, and I am inclined to think that 
this is distinctly characteristic of Hindus as a whole." 1 

If Indian art throws any light upon Indian history, religion, 
sociology and the inner working of the Indian mind, it demands 
the careful study of all who are concerned in the administration 
of India, whatever their functions may be. One of the greatest 
artists of our age, M. Rodin, has truly said that the word 
" artist ” in its widest acceptation means the man who takes 
pleasure in his work. My aims as an art teacher will be fulfilled 
if through my interpretations of Indian art I succeed in adding a 
new intellectual pleasure to Anglo-Indian work and in strength- 
ening the bonds of sympathy between the Eastern and Western 
branches of that great Aryan family which has done so much 
for the advancement of civilisation. 



June, 1914. 



Census Report for igot, voL L p. 363. 
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THE ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL 
ARCHITECTURE of INDIA: A STUDY 
OF INDO-ARYAN CIVILISATION 

CHAPTER I 

THE MAURYAN DYNASTY AND THE FOUNDATIONS OF INDIAN 
CIVILISATION — INDIAN VILLAGE AND TOWN PLANNING 

It is almost as difficult now as it was when Fergusson wrote 
to carry the starting-point of Indian architectural history much 
farther back than the reign of Asoka, 263-226 B.C., the famous 
emperor, missionary, and saint, who, after his conversion to 
Buddhism, then only one of many contending schools of Hindu 
thought, made it the state religion, and began that zealous pro- 
paganda of its doctrines which spread over Asia to the farthest 
cast, and as far westwards as Alexandria. His grandfather 
Chandragupta, nearly sixty years earlier, had founded the 
Mauryan dynasty by consolidating the numerous republican 
confederations and petty kingdoms of Northern India, whose 
quarrels had made Alexander’s opportunity, into an empire 
strong enough to bar further invasions from the north-west for 
many generations. Selcukos, Alexander’s general, who seized 
the eastern portion of the Macedonian conquests after the death 
of the latter, made a vain attempt to repeat the glorious campaign 
in which he had assisted. Chandragupta Maurya not only drove 
him back across the Indus, but extended the north-western 
boundary of his own dominions so far as to include KabQl, 
Herat, and KandahSr, which formerly belonged to the empire 
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Alexander had wrested from Darius. This disaster made 
Seleukos anxious to come to terms with his Indian antagonist, 
and after sending one of his officers, Megasthenes, as an envoy 
to the Mauryan Court, he turned his arms westwards. 

The account which Megasthenes has left of the splendour 
of Chandragupta's imperial capital, Pataliputra, the modern 
Patna in Eastern Bengal, are of little practical value to the 
architectural student. 

The excavations recently undertaken, through Mr. Ratan 
Tata’s public-spirited liberality, on the site of PAtaliputra wilj 
doubtless produce material of great archeological interest, but 
they will never establish any new theory or confirm any old one 
concerning the origins of Indian art. These arc already so 
decisively indicated by the great mass of material accumulated 
in many other places in India that the question whether Asoka 
or Chandragupta Maurya planned their palaces on Persepolitan 
models, or built them with foreign craftsmen, becomes entirely 
a side-issue and a matter of local interest only. It will doubtless 
be used as an argument for British architects in India importing 
modern Western methods of building — though there is a 
difference between those which stimulate the craftsman’s ideas 
and those which sterilise them ; but it is foolish to argue that 
Persepolitan fashions at PAtaliputra prove that all the great 
art of India in early Buddhist times was inspired by foreigners 
— unless all Indians of Aryan race are to be classed as such. 

We learn from Megasthenes that the imperial palace was 
planned on a grand scale like those of SQsa and Ekbatana, that 
it was gorgeously decorated with gold and silver and placed 
in the midst of a fine garden with numerous water-ponds — a 
description which might apply equally well to the palaces of the 
Great Moguls. It is highly probable that Chandragupta, like 
his grandson, made considerable use of craftsmen from Perse- 
polis or from Mesopotamia. Indeed, the latest discoveries of 
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Western scholars seem to make it necessary to abandon the 
theory that the early Aryan invaders of India were only nomads 
whose practice in the arts was chiefly confined to war and 
agriculture. If it be true — as the Russian scholar, Sheftclovich, 
asserts — that the Kassites, who took Babylon in 1746 b . c \, and 
established a dynasty there which lasted 600 years, were Aryans 
speaking Vcdic Sanskrit, whose chief god was Sfiryas, Babylon 
must be regarded as a half-way house of the Aryan race in its 
march towards the Indus Valley, and some at least of the early 
Aryan tribes must have acquired, before they entered India, 
not only the high spiritual culture which is reached in the Rig 
Veda, but a prolonged experience of the civic arts, including 
architecture. 

Recent German excavations on the site of Babylon show 
that the science of building in Vedic times had advanced much 
farther than has hitherto been suspected. The Babylonians 
had apparently perfected the construction of radiating arches 
centuries before Rome was founded, and it is probable that both 
Roman and Indian builders derived their knowledge of it from 
the same source in Western Asia. When the seat of imperial 
power was transferred from Persia to Eastern India in the 
fourth century b.c., it must have been as natural an inclination 
for Chandragupta Maurya to supplement local architectural 
talent at Pfttaliputra by bringing experts from Persepolis as it 
is for Anglo-Indian rulers in the present day to supersede it by 
experts from London— for Western Asia was the great culture- 
centre of the I ndo-Aryan race. 

But it is a great mistake of Anglo-Indian writers to assume 
that Indian building under the Mauryan dynasty was wholly, 
or even to a large extent, an importation of " styles ” borrowed 
from Persepolis. Chandragupta and Asoka might set Perse- 
politan fashions in their palaces, just as Indian princes of 
to-day try to imitate the fashions of London and Paris; but 
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Indo-Aryan culture had already for many centuries planted 
itself deep in Indian soil, and Indo-Aryan building had acquired 
an Indian character as distinctive as that of Indo-Aryan 
philosophy and religious teaching. Just as at the present day 
one must look for all that is truly typical of Indian life and 
character in the village rather than in the town, in the same way 
the essential derivations of Indian architecture, in construction 
and in decoration, will be found not in imperial palaces, but 
in the life of the village folk. 

The village in ancient India represented a highly organised 
social community, far removed from the decadent modern type. 
The Aryan, jealous of his tribal honour and proud of his social 
privileges, was, as the name implies, a born aristocrat ; but 
his ideal of government was essentially democratic. Only the 
urgent necessity of national or racial preservation reconciled 
him to the life of great towns and a centralised form of govern- 
ment. The philosophy of the Vedas proclaimed the highest 
ideal of self-government, and Aryan philosophy was not an 
abstract speculative theory, but a practical formula of life. The 
teaching of Buddha, though it disputed the divine authority 
which the orthodox attributed to the Vedas, only gave to this 
formula a different interpretation and a wider application. It 
was a protest against sacrificial rites and the debasing practice 
of physicalself-torture, through which certain Brahmanical sects 
sought to acquire spiritual wisdom and to inculcate habits of 
self-control ; but it was in no way opposed to the esoteric teach- 
ing of Aryan philosophy. On the contrary, it laid the founda- 
tions of the latter on a wider footing and opened its doors to the 
whole world, instead of reserving it as the exclusive property 
of the Aryan race. 

The great bulk of the population in early Buddhist times, 
says Professor Rhys Davids, or at least 70-80 per cent., lived 
in villages, and the entire literature of early Buddhism mentions 
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hardly a score of towns of any considerable size as existing in 
the whole vast territory, from KandahAr nearly to Calcutta, 
and from the Himalayas southwards to the Run of Kutch. 1 
Buddhism did not succeed any more than Christianity has done 
in effacing social and racial distinctions. The four varnas, or 
colours, representing so many ranks of social precedence, were 
recognised distinctions in early Buddhist village communities, 8 
though the rigid barriers of the caste system did not exist. 
In spite of the colour bar, however, India's melting-pot long 
before the third century n.c. had profoundly altered the social 
and political conditions which prevailed when the Aryans were 
disputing with Dravidians, Kolarians, and with wild abori- 
ginals classed as Rakshasas, or demons, for possession of the 
soil. The former had adapted themselves perfectly to their 
Indian environment, and had intermarried to such an extent 
with the civilised tribes which had preceded their immigrations 
or invasions, that it only needed the moving of a common 
spiritual impulse to make India a nation. And this impulse 
came from Asoka's propaganda of the teaching of Buddha. 

We must, however, guard ourselves from the error of 
supposing that “ Buddhist art,” as Westerners call it, was purely 
sectarian. or anything else than Indian art during theascendancy 
of Buddhism. Fergusson's classification of Buddhist, Jain, and 
Hindu temples as representing different epochsofart or different 
schools of artistic expression is entirely fallacious. In a village 
or town where Buddhists were in the majority, Buddhist shrines 
would naturally be the most numerous. In other localities, at 
the same time, Jains or followers of other sects would build 
similar shrines dedicated to their special divinities. Whatever 
school of religious doctrine the buildings might represent, the 
craftsmanship and principle of construction remained the same, 
and even the symbolism was a common vernacular language 
• “ Buddhist India," p. 50. ’ Md. chap. v. 

«• 
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employed by different sects to explain the special tenets of their 
respective cults. When a great ruler like Asoka exercised 
supreme political power over the greater part of India, the wealth 
of the state was naturally devoted to making the buildings of 
his especial sect of better and more expensive materials than 



those of others, and consequently thcrecord of Buddhist building 
which survives to this day is more complete than that of the 
rival schools of religious thought which had to be content with 
less costly and less permanent building materials. But a town 
or village and the buildings therein, inhabited by Buddhists, 
Jains, or Brahmans, were never at any time in Indian history 
entirely differentiated by special characteristics of style. 
Buddhist art was at the same time and place also Jain art 
and Hindu or Brahmanical art. India has never known any 
style that can be called architectural but one — and that is 
Indo-Aryan. 

Asoka's religious propaganda was no violent disturbance 
of the established customs and beliefs of his subjects : it was 
a policy of peaceful penetration in strict accordance with the 
procihilncir'riimf' wP iRT~<f ~ J 
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of Indian buildings on the monuments of Asoka's time, and 
by comparing them with descriptions in Pali records which 
Professor Rhys Davids has collected. 1 

We may take it for granted that just as the types of houses 
represented in the sculptures of Bharhut and Sdncht resemble 
in many respects the domestic buildings of modern India, so 
the planning of Indian villages laid down in the M&nasara, the 
Silpa-sdstra* of which RAm RAz has given too brief a summary 
in his valuable essay on the architecture of the Hindus, does not 
differ in essential points from that which was followed in the 
third century B.c. 

The MAnasAra Silpa-sAstra, anticipating Vitruvius, first 
insists upon the high intellectual and moral culture necessary 
for a master-builder {stapathi). “ He should be conversant with 
all the sciences; always attentive to his work; of an unblemished 
character ; generous, sincere, and devoid of enmity or jealousy." 
His first assistant, who might be his son or an apprentice, was 
the surveyor, or siltragrahi, who must be particularly skilled 
in mathematics and obedient to his master. The next was the 
vurdliaci, or joiner, dexterous in joining wood and in com- 
bining other constructive materials with it. "He should be 
of a calm disposition, and acquainted with drawing and 
perspective." 

It will probably be a revelation to modern architects to 
know how scientifically the problems of town planning are 
treated in these ancient Indian architectural treatises. Beneath 
a great deal of mysticism, which may be scoffed at as pure 
superstition, there is a foundation of sound common sense and 
scientific knowledge which should appeal to the mind of the 
European expert. The most advanced science of Europe has 

1 '• Buddhist India.* chaps, iii. and iv. 

' The Sdpa-sibtras were possibly compiled about the fifth or sixth century a. a, but 
the traditions they embody are of far greater antiquity. 
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not yet improved upon the principles of the planning of the 
garden cities of India based upon the Indian village plan as 
a unit. 

For choosing the site of a village, the Manasara declares 
that a careful examination of its position and soil is first ne- 
cessary. The best site is that which slopes towards the east, 
so as to get the full benefit of the first rays of the morning 
sun : those who have cultivated an Indian garden will appre- 
ciate the truth of this axiom. It should be near a stream 
running from left to right— the auspicious direction in which, 
the sun moves across the sky— and the well-digger should be 
able to find water at a depth of about seven feet.' 

The soil must be tested by its colour, smell, taste, appear- 
ance, and feel. Four different qualities were recognised — the 
first would be firm, of an agreeable odour, suitable for growing 
various kinds of shade and fruit trees, vegetables and flowers. 
Sites to be avoided were those inclined to the intermediate 
points, as N.E., N.W.; stony ground; that in which human 
graves, disused wells, caves, or refuse of any kind were found. 

A rough practical means of testing the soil for the founda- 
tions was to dig a pit one hast a in depth, and then return the 
excavated soil into it. A stable foundation would be indicated 
by the soil at the top being higher than it was before ; an in- 
different one, if it were of the same level ; a bad one, which 
must on no account be used, if the surface were lower. 

When the site had been determined, the ground was 
ploughed over. A pair of oxen, of equal size and of the same 
colour, strong and without blemish, was chosen for the purpose. 
If they were to be found, oxen with white spots on the head 
and knees were particularly auspicious. They were decorated 
with gay trappings, and gold or silver rings were placed on 

1 It may be presumed that the time of the year would be during the monsoon or in 
the cold season. 
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the horns and hoofs. Then the master-builder himself, gar- 
landed and dressed in clean garments, turned the first furrow. 
The rest of the work was done by labourers, or stidras, hired 
for the purpose . 1 The oxen and the plough to which they 
were attached were the stapathis perquisite. 

The true position of the cardinal points having been care- 
fully ascertained by means of the shadow of a gnomon, rules 
for the construction of which are given in the Silpa-sAstras , 9 
the alignment of the main street of the village was marked out. 
The general planning of the larger villages followed that of the 
cosmic cross, and the so-called magic square, representing the 
four quarters of the universe ; but the reader must not mis- 
understand this association of mysticism with the practical 
business of the Indian craftsman. All art in ancient India 
was held to be magic, and the magical virtues of these figures 
simply lay in the fact that the experience of many generations 
had proved that they were the best for purposes of defence 
and gave the most healthy, pleasant, and practical lay-out for 
an Indian village or town. The easterly axis of the plan 
ensured that the principal streets were purified by the rays of 
the sun sweeping through them from morning till evening; 
while the intersection of main streets by shorter ones running 
north and south provided a perfect circulation of air and the 
utmost benefit of the cool breezes. 

The two principal streets which formed the arms of the 

1 The distinction made in the ManaUtra between the sbipJthi and iMrat is one of 
the many evidences which might be cited to *how that skilled craftsmen in ancient and 
medieval India took a much higher social position than that aligned to them in modem 
time*. Literary references to handicraftsmen a* UHrat mult be taken to mean unskilled 
labourers only. The slapathi, in thi» caw, wa* the officiating priest, and it i* aignificant 
that the hereditary caste craftsmen of Southern India, who add “Achiry" (religiou* 
teacher) to their name, wear the sacred thread and do not employ Brahman* for thor 
religiou* ceremonies. The kintlyana alio Hate* that the craftsmen who carved the 
sacrificial post* at the Vedic wcnfice* were honoured equally with the officiating priest*. 

1 Sec Kim Rir, pp. 19-2*. 
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cosmic cross were broad avenues, probably planted with um- 
brageous trees. The long one, running cast and west, was 
called Rdjapatha — King's Street; the short one, which pointed 
north and south, was Mahdkala — Broad Street, or otherwise 
Vamana — South Street — from the name of the mythical ele- 

N. 
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phant which represented the south quarter. 1 The road or wide 
path running round the village inside the wall or stockade was 
called Mangala-vtthi — the Way of Auspiciousness, or Good 

1 The elephant was the rain-cloud which cune with the south-west montoon. Vamana 
also the short arm © ( the cosmic cross —otherwise Vishnu's dwarf incarnation— the 
apparent distance between the sun at its renith and its nadir being less than that between 
sunrise and sunset, or the long arm of the cross. This street could, therefore, also be 
anglicised as "Short Street." 
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Fortune; this being the path by which the village priests went 
daily in performance of the rite of pradakshind , or circum- 
ambulation. Mangala has also a secondary meaning as an 
epithet of Karttikeya, the god of war. In this sense the name 
refers to the use made of the road by the village or town 
sentinels whose watchfulness ensured the safety of its inhabit- 
ants from hostile attacks. 

The centre of the village, at the intersection of the two 
main streets (fig. 2), was the recognised meeting-place for the 
Council of Elders which regulated local affairs. A banyan or 
d pipal tree planted on a mound sufficed for the mote-house 
or assembly-hall, except when the village was a large one, 
and could afford a pillared mandapam, or a pavilion of wood, 
brick, or stone. 

In this ancient Aryan village custom one can trace the root 
of the idea of the Bodhi tree, or Tree of Knowledge ; for the 
tree of the village elders must have been associated with the 
wisdom of sages long before the forest tree became the place 
of meditation for the yogi who sought spiritual enlightenment. 
A symbolic or mystic meaning also attached itself to the 
Council tree ; for, planted at the centre of the cosmic cross, it 
was the Tree of Vishnu — the sun at noon and the all-pervading 
cosmic force. It stood for the mystic tree of which the sun 
and moon and stars were fruits and the blue vault of heaven 
the foliage. 

In a small village the Council tree, or Tree of Justice, 
would give sufficient shelter for the general meeting of the house- 
holders, who formed the Parliament of the Indo-Aryan village. 
They had the power of nominating all the Ministers — the 
Council of Five — except the headman, whose office was heredi- 
tary, but who could be deposed by the RAja, the head of the 
clan, in case of any grievous offence against the laws of the 
Aryan community. In larger villages and towns the meeting- 
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place of this general assembly would be in the parks or groves 
of sacred trees planted near the gates. 

The ManasAra gives the maximum width of the main 
village streets as 5 dandas } The others varied in width from 
1 to 5 dandas. The size of a single cottage was reckoned as 
from 24 feet by 16 feet to 40 feet by 32 feet. They were 
generally grouped together by fours, so as to form an inner 
square or quadrangle : the " magic " of the square depending on 
the fact that it afforded the best protection for the cattle of the 
joint household when they were driven in from the pastures 
ever)' evening. 

Four cottages combined into a single habitation, with its 
own inner courtyard, was the next step in the evolution of the 
Indian house-plan. Such a house might belong to the chief 
herdsman, who was an important personage in the Aryan village 
communities, or to the headman of the village, both of which 
positions were hereditary. This was the derivation of a house- 
plan, eminently practical and suitable for a tropical climate, 
which is still universal in India for all classes, from the well- 
to-do ryot to the Maharajah, except when Indians prefer 
to make their surroundings uncomfortable and insanitary by 
adopting building fashions appropriate only for European 
climatic and social conditions. 

Just as the single cottage, or village hut, formed the unit 
of house-planning, so the village plan was the unit used to form 
the mafia l la, or ward, in town planning.* The MSnasAra recog- 
nises forty different classes of villages and towns, according to 
the extent of the lands owned by them ; commencing with a 
village-unit which was 500 dandas, or 4,000 feet square, so that 

1 A Junda, rod or pole -8 feet. 

* The city of Jaipur, laid out by a Bengali architect in the eighteenth century, ii the 
bat known sample of a modem Indian city planned in accordance with the ancient 
Hindu traditions See " Indian Architecture : its Psychology, Structure, and Hiitory," 
p. ai6, fig. 49. 
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the extent of the largest cities would be 20,000 dandas, or about 
30 English miles square. Of this area about one-third was 
devoted to building space, and the rest to the agricultural lands 
owned by the community, It should be observed that neither 
a village nor a town was usually square in plan, but a rectangle, 
with the long sides running east and west, so as to secure a 
proper circulation of air even in the largest cities. In the 
description of Ayodhya given in the RAmAyana, the proportion 
between its breadth and length is as one is to four. PAtaliputra 
was about 9 miles in length and 1 J miles in breadth. Hindu 
Caur was also a long rectangle. One of the long sides 
generally faced a lake or river, an arrangement which provided 
bathing facilities for all the inhabitants, and obviated the neces- 
sity of building defensive works all round. 

It will be interesting to examine in detail some of the village 
plans, of which eight standard types are given in the MAnasAra. 1 

The simplest one (fig. 1), called Dauddka, after the staff 
carried by sannydsins. was specially intended for a hermitage 
( asrdm ) or other religious community. It consisted of from 
one to five long parallel streets running east and west, with 
three shorter ones intersecting them in the middle and at 
the two ends. There were two bathing-tanks near the N.E. 
and S.W. angles of the village, and various shrines appro- 
priate for the particular sett to which the villagers belonged— 
the principal one being placed at the west end of the RAja- 
patha, with its entrance facing the rising sun. Minor deities 
had their temples on the outskirts of the village, outside or in- 
side the wall or fence, which had four large gates facing the two 
main streets, and smaller ones at the angle of the village. It 
contained from twelve to over three hundred houses. In the 
given plan each of the eight inside blocks had two rows of 
houses ; the narrower outside blocks only one. 

' Kim Rlz, " Essay on the Architecture ot the Hindus,* p. 4»- 





i 4 STANDARD VILLAGE PLANS 

The plan (fig. 2) called Nandydvarta (the abode of happi- 
ness) was named after the mystic figure upon which it was based 
(fig. 3). It was intended to accommodate a mixed population 
of different social grades, or belonging to different religious 



FlG. J.— Wine PUn ailed AW;.fearM (corrected from Kim Kit PL XL1V). 

sects, eg. Brahmans of four different schools, in which case 
the village had the affix -manga/am , or people of the four varnas, 
when the affix was - fiurarn } The arrangement of the different 

1 Mangalam mean* atupiciom, and puram a fort. The implication icemi to be 
that the Brahman village ni protected by its own virtue, while the lay community 
defended itself by force of arms. 
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social grades is shown by the relative depth of shading in the 
plan ; the highest class, in the centre of the village, occupying 
the four blocks which arc left unshaded. 

The outer blocks of houses, to which R4m R4z makes no 
reference, were probably the bazars placed near the gates of the 
town or village, both for convenience and for the purpose of 
collecting tolls. In the Umagga Jataka there are frequent 
references to the four bazars placed at the north, south, east, 
and west, and serving their respective quarters in the King’s 
city. The two main streets, as always, formed the cosmic cross, 
in the centre of the village, at the meeting of the crossways, 
was, says the M4nas4ra, the auspicious 
place for the assembly-hall, or for a temple 
ofBrahmi, which had four entrances. 

The Nandy4varta type of village con- 
tained a great number of shrines dedicated 
to various deities, for the location of which 
the M4nas4ra gives minute directions. 1 
This part of the subject will be considered 
more fully in another chapter. 

The plan called Padmdka (fig. 4), after 
the lotus leaf, is interesting as showing how sedulously Indian 
town-planners avoided the inauspicious lay-out in which the 
main streets run upon diagonal lines in the direction of the inter- 
mediate points of the compass, the objections to which are not 
merely sentimental. 3 A plan with streets radiating in all direc- 
tions from the centre of the village, like the spokes of a wheel, 
would be the first to suggest itself to an Indian designer, on 
account of its symbolism. He avoided it for very practical 

> Rim Ri U. " Essay on the Architecture of the Hindus,' pp. 4S- 6 - 
• When the European e.perts -ho hare planned the ne- Delhi are better acquainted 
with Indian conditions, they will, I hope, eliminate the features in their preliminary scheme 
which -ill make the lay-out of the imperial c.ty inauspicious in Indian eyes. 
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reasons. First, that it was bad for purposes of defence, as it gave 
an enemy many opportunities of establishing himself in the 
centre of the village by a sudden raid. Secondly, that it tended 
to congestion of traffic, and an uncomfortable plan of house and 
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garden, especially in the middle of the village. Thirdly, that 
the streets would mostly run in the wrong direction for the sun. 

Another interesting village plan was based upon the Swas- 
tika, the mystic sign derived from the " magic square," which, 
as stated above, represented the four quarters of the world and 
of the universe. The magic of the swastika lay in the fact 
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that in the Aryan military camp it was a formation used for 
defending the four gateways; it was also the Indo-Aryan re- 
ligious compass, indicating the apparent movement of the sun 
across the heavens, which movement still forms part of Hindu 







religious ritual in the performance of pradakshind, or the cir- 
cumambulation of a shrine, keeping the right side towards it. 
Philosophically the sign represents the principle of evolution ; 
the reverse sign, associated with black magic and representing 
involution, was adopted by certain schools of Hindu philosophy. 
In this plan the direction of the blocks of houses in each 
quarter of the village indicated the movement from left to right. 
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A comparison of the planning of the TAj gardens (fig. 6) 
with these ancient Indian village plans will make it clear that 
when Babar began to lay out his fourfold field-plot at Agra he 
was not, as he evidently thought (and as Anglo-Indians of the 
present day believe), bringing fresh ideas to revive the parched- 
up plains of India which his ancestors had devastated ; he was 
only unconsciously repeating the traditional Indo-Aryan garden 
plan, which probably Indian Buddhists had been the first to 

teach the Moguls. 
The " Mount of Fe. 
licity “ in the centre 
of hisgardens, where 
he and his boon 
companions held 
their music and 
drinking parties, 
was nothing but the 
Muhammadan secu- 
lar notion of the 
mystic holy moun- 
fio. 6 — pi»n of the Tij Guiicm tain, Meru, the pivot 

of the universe, of 

which the Indian Vishnu shrine is the symbol. For untold 
centuries before the Prophet of Mecca was bom it had been 
the high place upon which the Indian village council tree was 
planted. One may even admit the possibility that the irrigated 
garden plan might have been a more ancient idea than the 
other; that the Indo-Aryan village took the lay-out of the 
garden plot as the basis of its organisation. But more probably 
the village scheme was originally the plan of the military camp 
of the Aryan tribes when they first established themselves in the 
valley of the Indus. 
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CHAPTER II 



BUILDING BYE-LAWS — VILLAGE DWELLINGS — THE ASSEMBLY- 
HALL — THE ADMINISTRATION OF VILLAGES AND TOWNS — 
CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT IN ANCIENT INDIA — VIL- 
LAGE WALLS AND GATEWAYS 

Among the building bye-laws laid down in the M5nas5ra arc 
the following : " Schools and buildings for religious study 
should be erected at the angular points of villages,'’ i.e. they 
should be in the quietest places, out of the main traffic and near 
the least-used entrances of the village. A dharamsdla for 
travellers and pilgrims, with water and other accommodation, 
ought to be built at the S.E. approach to the village. 

" Private houses or mansions may consist of from one to 
nine stories; but this is to be determined by the rank of the 
person for whom they are built. The lower classes must never 
construct their houses of more than a single storey." 

“ As far as practicable the height of buildings in the same 
street should correspond. Buildings of the same number of 
stories should correspond in height." 

“ The front, middle, and back doors of a house should be 
on the same level, and in a straight line with each other. The 
outer door should be placed not exactly in the middle of the 
facade, but a little to one side. The usual rule is that in a house 
ten paces in length, the entrance should be between five on the 
right and four on the left. The same rule should be observed 




